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TRAIN  HARD,  FIGHT  EASY: 

THE  LEGACY  OF  A.  V.  SUVOROV 
AND  HIS  "ART  OF  VICTORY” 

dr,  iirucf:  W.  mcnning 


OVER  die  lust  century.  commcntatotsaud 
milituiy  historians  have  with  few  cxfcp- 
lions  gravitated  to  two  cxtiemcs  in  explaining 
c/atist  inilitaty  success  (lining  the  golden  age 
o(  Russian  arms,  an  era  of  seemingly  endless 
virtotics  running  from  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Cheat  (1089.1725)  to  that  of  Patti !  (! 71XJ-IH0I ). 
On  the  one  hand,  the  academic  school  of  inter’ 
pietation  has  sought  to  explain  martial  tti- 
nmph  in  terms  of  Russian  adhetence  to  com¬ 
monly  (icrccivcd  and  practiced  principles  of 
military  art.  On  the  other  hand,  the  national 
(or  Russian)  school  has  sought  explanation  in 
underlying  and  uniquely  Russian  cuhtual  fac- 
tots.1  Between  these  poles,  other -observers  have 
occasionally  labored  to  pmduce  a  synthesis 
that  builds  on  thestrengths  of  both  approaches 
to  achieve  a  balance  between  context  and 
constancy.' 

Against  the  overall  barkgiound  of  historio- 
graphical  conttoversy  ami  comptnmue,  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  era's  chief— if  not  most 
ini|>oi tain— actors,  Generalissimo  Aleksandr 
Vasilevich  Suvorov  (1 730- 1 800),  remains  esfre* 
rially  instructive.  In  1771,  when  fotced  to  ra- 
tiouali/c  novel  appioaches  to  ionics  and  train¬ 


ing  in  fighting  the  Polish  Confederates,  then* 
Major  General  Suvotov  argued  that  his  meth* 
(His  were  justified  in  the  light  of  Russian 
inilitaty  progress  against  Prussia  during  the 
.Seven  Years*  War.  lie  noted  that  Frederick  II. 
overrun  from  all  sides,  had  tost  soldiers  drilled 
in  the  niceties,  had  been  fotced  to  ihtow  re¬ 
placements  together  like  fish  soup,  and  did  not 
have  time  to  tlr  ill  them  more  than  |>ci functor- 
ily.  In  contrast,  by  1761  the  Russians  were  more 
than  equal  to  their  adversaries.  The  difference 
in  Suvorov's  eyes?  Training.  While  Frederick 
had  replaced  ex|>cricnccd  troops  with  hastily 
trained  recruits,  the  Russians,  having  been  de¬ 
ployed  longer,  reached  a  well-trained  sta;c 
Consequently,  the  Prussians  fell  before  the 
Russians,  just  as  in  1 709  thcSwcdes  had  fallen  at 
Poltava  befote  Peter  the  Great  "who  had  drilled 
his  troops  mote  than  the  foreigners,  whose  own 
forces  were  incompletely  trained."’  Suvorov 
later  insisted  that  each  trained  soldier  equaled 
somewhere  Irctwccn  three  and  ten  untrained 
counterparts.  In  his  words,  training  meant 
“light,"  while  lack  of  training  spelled  “dark- 
ness."’ 

These  assertions  underscore  the  iinpot  lance 
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which  jrcrltaps  :hc  nicaicsi  Russian  niiliisity 
commander o(  all  lime  ;>\cril>ctl  to  training.  II y 
'  1771,  a  mixturcof  influences,  including  service 
in  the  tanks,  combat  expel  irncr.  am)  leimieiu 
vatimis  junior  and  senior  command  and  Mall 
irosiiintts,  had  begun  u>  coalesce  for  Suvotov 
into  die  foundations  of  a  coinpiehcnsivc  pin* 
giant  for  inilhaiy  aciion  which  nndci suned 
die  fundamental  inqroPanccof  (mining  to  vic¬ 
tory.  In  1 71*5,  several  wars  and  nom  <mts  cam¬ 
paigns  after  the  In nshfhe  conflicts  nT  die  1770s 
in  i’olaud,  Suvorov  would  refine  iiio*«  that1 
four  decades  of  cx|>cricncc  into  a  simple  set  o> 
guidelines  to  govern  the  Paining  and  ittdcttii- 
nation  of  soldiers  in  the  fundamentals  oi  the 
military  art. 

I  lis  preset  iptions.  known  as  "The  At  t  of  Vic« 
tory,"  were  initially  citculated  in  mamrsttipt 
form,  tcin|K>r.itily  forgotten  after  his  death, 
then  published  and  reprinted  eight  limes  be¬ 
tween  1 800  and  181 1.'  Hy  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  prescriptions  had  be¬ 
come  a  Russian  military  classic.  Whatever  the 
version,  "The  Art  of  Victory"  subsequently  be¬ 
came  the  font  to  which  Russian  and  Soviet 
military  trainers  have  returned  rcixatedly  for 
information  and  inspiration.  Because  of  their 
persistent  influence,  a  review  of  Suvorov’s 
training  principles  as  they  evolved  to  culmi¬ 
nate  in  "The  Art  of  Victory"  promises  insight 
not  only  into  the  Russian  military  past  hut  also 
the  Soviet  military  present. 

Any  discussion  of  Suvorov's  training  iiiciIkkIs 
must  begin  with  icfcrcuce  to  context  and  im¬ 
pact.  Suvorov  entered  active  service  with  the 
Imperial  Russian  Army  in  17-18  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  (he  majority  of  his  catccr  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  heyday  of  eighieenth-ccntuiy  lin¬ 
ear  tactics.  This  was  a  time  in  which  armies  of 
highly  pained  professionals  equip|>ed  with 
smoothbore,  flintlock  muskets  marched  in  col¬ 
umn  and  fought  on  line  in  elaborately  chotco- 
graphed  battles  that  at  least  metaphorically 
mirioied  contcm|xuniy  intellectual  preoccu¬ 
pations  with  notions  of  order,  syutiueiiy,  and 
rationalism.6  When  Suvorov  finally  rose  to 


command  in  the  1700s  and  1770s,  he  hurst  into 
this  wcll-nidcicd  wot  Id  as  tut  innovator, a  field 
coitunandt't  whose  untie, tl  and  »r|x-rational 
conteptious  wneolten  til  valiant e  with  hum- 
peon  inilitaty  convention.  In  t outlast  with  the 
languid  methods  and  tactics  ol  his  day,  Su- 
vutuv  matched  rapidly,  suite k  uuex|tettcdly. 
attacked  seemingly  hehci -skcltei  horn  a  vat  iety 
of  (oiiiratious,  and  puisucd  telenilessly.* 

Training  made  the  injection  of  fur  y|imsih!c: 
what  lent  focus  was  a  novel  and  complemen¬ 
tary  emphasis  in  the  biicf  pages  ol  "The  An  of 
Victory"  enr  mobility,  flexibility,  initiative, 
ami  agility.  These  and  other  jis|k*<  ts  ol  his  vi¬ 
sion  Suvfnm  summed  op  with  tele  lent  e  to  his 
famoti'  tiiad—spred.  assessment,  and  hitting 

With  these 

wends,  he  enjoineti  ins  oliicets  and  troops  to 
move  fast,  sin*  up  situations  quickly  and  at  cu- 
lately,  then  push  headlong  into  the  attack. 
Whcthct  in  combat  against  Polish  tebels,  Tatar 
wibcsuico.  Tut  kish  janissaries.  French  revolu¬ 
tionaries,  or  I'russian  gicnadiets,  fiuvtnuv's 
sliesson  thorough  preparation  ami  s|>cedyexe- 
ctnioit  wassulfieicnt  to  picKlucethteescote  ma¬ 
jor  ami  minor  victories,  often  in  the  face  of 
ltO|H.’less  ckIiIs.  As  ilhilipLoiigwc>ith,,Siivoiov's 
most  iccent  Western  biographer,  has  noted, 
"he  won  far  tiro  frequently  to  Ire  called  lucky: 
he  never  lo%t.,H* 

Although  "The  Ait  of  Victoiy" dates  to  17U5, 
evidence  shows  that  Suvorov  first  ptofe-ssed  sys¬ 
tematic  views  on  paining  dining  the  1 7tKJs. 
when  he  letumed  fiom  the  I’tussinn  tain- 
paigns  to  assume  successive  commaml  of  the 
Asltakhan  ami  Sti/dal  infantry  regiments.  By 
1705,  he  had  worked  out  a  successful  tiainiug 
piogtain,  the  "Su/dal  Regulations,"  which 
served  asa  legitiuiate  supplement  to  the  official 
drill  regulations  of  1703.  In  consonance  with 
circumstances  and  in  agreement  with  tegtila- 
(ions,  in  each  succeeding  command  he  sought 
to  extend  and  iiistitniionali/e  his  progiam  of 
systematic  (mop  paining.  These  elaborations 
and  vat  ions  discrete  instructions  would  even¬ 
tually  culminate  in  "The  Ai  t  of  Victor  y."  The 
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developmental  aj|>cci  aside,  ilicSu/dal  Regula¬ 
tions  alicady  reveal  the  foundations  of  his 
training  system:  Itegin  with  an  umlet  standing 
of  the  soldier  and  his  needs;  tccngni/c  the  tic* 
tevdiy  of  ttc-ating  tinder  strong  mi|K'i vision  a 
confident  fighting  man;  develop  a  sense  of  in* 
dividual  and  group  identity;  and  engage  in 
constant,  progressive,  and  repetitive  training 
under  conditions  gradually  apprr.uc  liing  those 
of  genuine  combat.  The  approach  worked  so 
well  that  already  in  themid-l7f>0$  theSuzdalcis 
were  sufficiently  well  trained  to  attract  im|>erial 
attcuiionat  summer  maneuvers  hchlnearTsar* 
skocSelo.'* 

For  Suvorov,  training  began  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  soidier.  The  task  was  to  translotm  an¬ 
nual  levies  of  raw  and  illiterate  |>casuni  con¬ 
scripts  into  fighting  troops.  This  meant  mak¬ 
ing  warriors  of  disoriented  and  disgruntled 
young  men  torn  from  their  traditional  village 
societies  and  pressed  into  what  must  have 
seemed  a  |>enal-tike  system  of  routine,  legisla¬ 
tion,  ritual,  and  rigid  subordination.  While 
recent  commentators  have  reminded  us  that 
many  elements  of  villageand  barrack  lifecoin- 
cidetl.  soldierly  existence  held  something  new 
and  alarming:  calculated  cx|xmue  to  danger 
with  the  real  jsossibility  of  giving  "a  life  for  the 
czar.""  Suvorov  faced  this  and  other  training 
challenges  in  characteristically  direct  fashion. 
In  "The  Art  of  Victory,"  he  declared  in  words 
readily  undctsiundahlc  to  his  tecruiisiliut,  "if  a 
ireasam  doesn't  know  how  to  plough,  he  can¬ 
not  grow  bread."  The  unmistakable  militaiy 
implication  was  that  neither  could  an  un¬ 
trained  soldier  succeed  in  battle.  Thetcfore,  the 
master  of  training  consciously  set  out  to  trans¬ 
form  the  lives  of  his  |>casant  recruits  to  render 
thedifficult  |x>ssible  and  the  unthinkable  more 
palatable.1' 

While  his  intent  was  scarcely  novel,  his  meth¬ 
od  was.  He  deemphasoed  corporal  punish¬ 
ment.  and  before  the  training  cycle  ever  started, 
Suvorov  strictly  presented  organizational  ad¬ 
herence  to  conditions  which  fostered  mainte¬ 
nance  of  health,  diet,  and  adequate  living  con¬ 


ditions.  Militaty  physicians  and  commanders 
made  daily  checks  on  the  status  of  tumps  and 
their  bivouacs.  Soldiers  were  never  to  sleep  tli- 
tectly  on  the  ground,  meals  wete  to  include 
vegetables,  water  was  in  lie  Imilcd,  and  apptop- 
tiatc  mcastucs  wete  taken  toensme  field  sanita¬ 
tion.  In  an  age  when  skimping  on  rations  meant 
ext  t  a  income  for  the  commander,  Suvorov  held 
his  officers  strictly  accountable  for  the  welfare 
of  their  troops.  Tills  concern  produced  |>al|>a- 
hie  results  in  the  form  of  decreased  mortality 
and  increased  readiness  rates.  It  also  lowered 
requirements  fur  training  replacements  ami 
pioduccd  handsome  ictutns  in  morale,  which 
ltel|K'd  make  sense  of  the  system  for  tltesohlicr, 
whether  vcieian  or  recruit.  Denis  Davydov,  the 
Russian  pattisan  hero  of  1812,  once  rciuatked 
that  Suvorov  "put  his  hand  on  the  heart  of  the 
Russian  soldier  and  learned  its  I  real."'* 

"The  Ait  of  Victory"  reinforced  the  overall 
sense  of  concern  by  enjoining  officers  to  "con- 
vetse  with  soldiers  in  their  own  language." 
Kmphasis  fell  on  practical  explanation  and 
demonstration  in  terms  understandable  to  the 
average  soldier,  and  it  was  Suvorov's  jam- 
chant— |>ossihly  a  carry-over  from  his  own  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  ranks— to  s|>cnd  time  wills  the 
troops,  sharing  their  jokes  and  campfires  at 
odd  moments  while  on  campaign  or  hard  at 
work  in  a  training  exercise." 

The  commander's  visits  ami  his  easy  famil¬ 
iarity  with  ttoopsdid  not  imply  lax  discipline. 
On  tiiccouttary,  Suvorov  (relieved  that  military 
life  as  such  t  ould  not  exist  without  strict  disci¬ 
pline  and  subordination.  Suvorov  was  an  avid 
student  of  the  history  of  Rome,  and  lie  surely 
realized  that  the  reintroduction  of  Roman  dis¬ 
cipline  was  in  some  mcasutc  rcs|xmsiblc  for 
what  few  advances  wcifc  |>ossible  in  an  age  of 
stagnant  technology,  lie  once  noted  that,  "all 
constancy  of  military  discipline  is  based  on 
olrcdience."'  He  added  that,  "From  obedience 
comes  the  careful  and  easy  carrying  out  of  every 
man's  res|xmsibility  and  his  pride  in  its  infec¬ 
tion;  and  in  this  there  lies  the  whole  essence  Of 
military  order."  1  !e  enjoined  his  troops  todress 
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;iihI  hci  like  soUlicis  and  held  ollicei s ami  non* 
commissioned  officers  diiectly  tes|>onsil)le  loi 
lire  coihIoci  of  their  men.  Under  ireaietime 
conditions, Suvorovcxixt  ted  his  men  to  get  oil 
with  the  local  |«#|Milueo,  whether  in  hiciidly  01 
occupied  territory,  to  adheirsirictty  to  military 
legulations,  ond  dining  waitimc  to  muuiiuiii 
the  discipline  and  presence  of  mind  that  cm* 
phasited  mission  ami  S|>ellcd  success.  If  a  «tv* 
atryman  dm  in*  the  pmsnit  stopjvcd  to  loot  a 
fallen  foe,  his  officer  was  to  shoot  him.  If  a 
senior  officer  saw  one  of  his  juniors  not  colon  • 
in#  the  tcgulaiions,  the  junior  man  was  to  lie 
placed  under  immediate  attest.1' 

The  sticss  on  conventions!  discipline  as  the 
soul  of  military  life  should  not  obscure  Suvo- 
rov's  emphasis  on  enthusiasm  and  the  |K>sitive 
us|>ccts  of  a  systematic  approach  to  (milling 
which  instilled  self-confidence.  He  ictognUcd 
the  itti|toi tance  of  religious  sentiment  in  tcitt* 
lotcing  a  common  identity  and  loyalty  to 
shared  values.  lie  also  scathed  that  attainment 
of  his  naming  objectives  tested  on  tlicdcgtcc  to 
which  Itis  methods  dcvcloixal  men  contidcul  in 
their  own  capacities  and  abilities  to  succeed, 
even  under  the  most  trying  conditions  of  battle, 
tie  ordered  his  men  not  to  cty  out  in  battle  as 
did  the  "barbarians,"  and  lie  icstiictcd  officers 
and  noncommissioned  oKiccts  to  shouting 
otders  and  Itis  troops  to  chanting  lousing 
"hurrahs"  in  unison.  What  lie  wanted  tiissul- 
divrs  to  project  both  to  the  enemy  and  to  them* 
selves  was  a  sense  of  self-contained  control,  a 
sense  of  disciplined  will  |K>wcrthut  led  inevit¬ 
ably  to  victory.14 

But  how  to  build  self-confidence  in  men 
long  accustomed  to  life  unite  lower  ranges  of 
the  social  scale?  Once  having  assured  itis  men 
of  their  welfare  and  having  stressed  the  ini|>or- 
tance  of  discipline  and  enthusiasm,  the  next 
step  was  to  undertake  actual  training.  Expla¬ 
nation  was  always  accompanied  by  demonstra¬ 
tion.  And  the  order  of  training  was  always  done 
from  the  simple  to  the  mote  complex.  The 
process  was  to  lie  practical,  progressive,  and 
systematic.  The  new  recruit  received  individual 


iiisttuttiuti  tin  items  o(  tmuluci,  diets,  and 
toilet.  Their  Inilnwed  todimentaty  intiodui- 
lion  to  the  inuiiunl  <•(  aims.  Then  came  Haiti- 
ittg  in  what  the  Russians  tailed  "evolutions 
and  imtiitiiveis,"  litsi  at  the  equivalent  ttl 
squad  level,  then  at  platoon  and  ttniipany 
level.  I'fittiaty  emphasis  fell  on  the  ability  to 
change  lotmations.  to  move  hunt  matt  It  mtlei 
intoappiopiiate  battle  older  in  the  most  ex|>e- 
ditious  manner.  I.ikc  another  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  militaty  genius,  Marshal  fdatti  it  edr  Saxe. 
.Suvorov  uodoiiht  Irelivved  that  "all  the  semi 
of  manettvets  lies  in  the  legs."  Although  Stt- 
votov  pteat  lied  stiiet  adheience  to  tegiilntiom 
in  ganisoti,  in  the  field  lie  was  less  conteined 
with  apiK-atance.  evenness  of  step,  and  glittei, 
tltatt  lie  was  with  the  Hoops'  ability  to  move 
fast  and  to  change  foimatious  readily.1* 

Agility  and  swiftness  derived  (tom  physital 
conditioning,  and  although  Suvoiov  himself 
was  not  of  tobtist  physique,  lie  subjected  his 
iioopstutigoiunscoiidiiioiiingtouiuics.They 
learned  to  mat  cli  tapidly  over  long  distam  ev,  to 
swim,  to  ttuveisc  difficult  teuaiii,  to  leap  over 
obstacles.  With  conditioning  came  eiidtiiauce 
and  pridvof  accomplishment.  With  condition¬ 
ing  also  came  Sliced.  I  fe  ceaselessly  tiaiued  Itis 
soldieis  tot  over  vast  distances  with  little  rest. 
Not  suipi  isiugly,  ligpiuus  naming  paid  hand¬ 
some  dividends:  in  1 7(i!l  oil  (lie  way  to  lliest,  his 
Su/daleis  loveied  272)  miles  in  1 1  tinvciscs,  an 
average  match  pace  of  neat  ly  20  miles  per  day: 
in  I7'jll.  dm  ing  die  summer  lu-at  of  the  Indian 
campaign,  he  once  matched  nearly  S3  miles  in 
30  horns,  iheii  fought  a  majoi  tluee-day  en- 
gageiuent.  Not  without  teasoii  d<K's  laingwoi tli 
temark  that  Suvoiov  "was  obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  speed."1* 

Within  the  tactical  and  o|X'ialional  context, 
this  pluase  is  no  exaggeration.  The  Russian 
Gcncialissimo  once  reminded  an  Austrian  ally, 
"Money  is  dcai;  human  iife  is  still  dearer:  but 
time  is  thedearest  of  all."  Suvoiov  prized  speed 
because  it  pul  time  on  his  side  and  cnhaiiml 
the  possibility  of  surptisc.  "One  minute,"  Su¬ 
vorov  asset  led,  "decides  the  outcome  of  a  battle. 
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one  hour  thcMirtosol  ;i  campaign,  one  day  lla* 
fatcol  empiies....  I  o|X‘ta(cnni  by  lioutshui  by 
minutes."  Ill  “The  An  of  Vfttmy,"  lie  wrote, 
“The  enemy  sing*,  walks  alarm,  waits  for  yon 
(torn  the  o|K'ti  fieltl,  ami  yon  Itit  him  from 
lx:youd  the  steep  mountains  ami  silent  forests, 
like  snow  on  the  head."  At  the  heart  of  Suvo- 
tov's  tactical  system  lay  the  rcaliration  that  his 
foiccs  fought  “not  with  numbers  hilt  with 
skill,1 “am!  that  "speed ami sutpiisesuhsiimtcd 
(or  nmnbets  |  while)  hitting  (lower  ami  blows 
derided  combat."1’ 

Kmphasis  on  the  legs  did  not  imply  that 
Sttvoiov  neglected  the  manual  or  aims,  only 
that  he  letpiited  less  ptecise movements  in  dtill 
with  muskets.  In  addition  to  living  able  to 
shoulder  the  wea|xm  in  an  apptopriate  fash* 
ion,  Suvoinv  demanded  two  thingxYiapid  file 
diillandex|K‘it  bayonet  tli  ill.  Kmphasis  fell  on 
lapid  file  mu  liecause  of  a  content  with  file 
volume,  but  liecause  of  a  concern  that  soldiers 
fc.it n  to  load  in  the  most  expeditious  manner 
possible,  lie  wanted  his  men  to  file. slowly  and 
act  mutely.  In  t  lose*iu  battle,  lie  counseled  that 
it  was  better  to  retain  a  bullet  in  the  band  (for 
emergency)  and  icly  first  of  all  on  the  bayonet. 
If  ilirec  Turks  attacked  a  Russian  in  battle,  be 
was  to  bayonet  the  first,  shoot  the  second,  ami 
bayonet  the  thiul.w 

fiuvoiov's  picsciiption  to  place  maximum 
faith  in  the  bayonet  was  well  founded,  given 
the  technology  of  the  times  ami  his  conception 
of  spirited,  offensive  action.  Russian  soldiers 
were  armed  with  the  .70  caliber  smoothbore, 
flintlock  musket,  whose  rate  of  file  under  ideal 
tiicumsiances  might  l>e  tluee  or  four  shots  jkt 
minute.  Under  conditions  of  genuine  file  ac¬ 
tion,  i mined  fm illations  might  retain  disci¬ 
pline  and  cohei ern  e  for  several  minutes,  after 
whir  h  the  noise,  smoke,  and  confusion  of  hat- 
lie  giadoally  gained  the  up|K*i  hand,  musing 
file  volume  10  drop  off  appieciahly.  At  the 
same  time,  firing  mechanisms  were  fragile  ami 
effective  ranges  slum.  A  Inoken  flint  ora  pause 
to  idoad  immediately  transformed  the  musket 
fitted  with  huyonei  into  a  pike  ami  what  had 


liven  a  file  fight  into  hand-to-hand  combat.  Lit¬ 
tle  wonder  that  an  American  of  the  same  eta, 
benjamin  Franklin,  once  seriously  pro|>oscd 
(((dipping  the  Continental  Army  with  long- 
Ixrwsl  A  etimbei some  ami  fragile  technology 
piontpted  -Suvorov  to  stress  the  importance  of 
the  bayonet:  a  soldier  must  know  how  to  shoot, 
hut  in  the  end  cold  steel  was  his  most  reliable 
friend.  Or  as  .Suvorov  put  it  in  language  readily 
tmdetstamlable  for  the  average  soldier,  “The 
bullet's  a  fool,  the  bayonet's  a  fine  hd,"n 

.S'uvoiov  is  often  rietliicd  with  fostering  a 
"(tilt  tif  die  bayonet"  which  would  icturn  to 
haunt  the  Russians  a  century  later,  when  M.  f. 
Utagomituv  came  to  sttess  the  im|x>rtuuce  of 
cold  steel  at  theex|>enscof  tactical  and  techni¬ 
cal  innovation.  Issues  of  technological  context 
aside,  critics  of  cold  steel  (end  to  ignore  the 
psychological  factor.  Victory  in  battle  ulti¬ 
mately  icptcscuts  a  triumph  of  will,  ami  these 
is  no  better  way  to  demonstrate  outright  mas- 
tety  titan  to  dominate  physically  with  cold 
steel.  While  no  one  would  atgue  that  modern 
technology  has  progtessivcly  im|x>scd  greater 
limits  on  die  application  of  cold  steel,  even 
modern  soldiers  must  demonstrate  the  capacity 
to  ini|>ose  their  collective  will  on  the  enemy,  if 
need  ire,  at  close  quarters.  Sttvoiov  understood 
this,  the  armies  of  the  French  Revolution  af- 
filmed  it.  and  better  trainers  still  seek  in  instil! 
the  satrie  kind  of  icsoIvc.h  Like  other  prophets 
of  training,  including  Dragomirov  and  Archm 
du  I’icq,  Sttvoiov  was  a  student  of  soldier  psy¬ 
chology  and  battle  stress. 

Less  well  undcisiood  than  outright  empha¬ 
sis  on  cold  steel  was  the  degree  to  which  Su¬ 
vorov  also  viewed  a  disciplined  resort  to  (ire  as 
an  im|x>sition  of  will.  Withholding  fire  could 
lx*  more  unnerving  to  (be  adversary  than  firing 
a  volley  without  appreciable  effect,  which  he 
found  only  “emboldened  the  barbarians"  who 
then  closed  for  the  kill  while  Russian  soldiers 
were  reloading.  When  Suvorov's  soldiers  re¬ 
sorted  to  bullets,  the  fire  of  individtials-uftd 
formations  bad  to  be  mutually  reinforcing.  It 
also  bad  to  be  accurate:  there  was  no  discharg- 
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ing  of  wcii|K)M$  with  the  vague  |H*asam  Inqie 
(ttui  "the  bullets  would  find  (lie  guilty  ones."1* 
.Suvorov  trained  each  small  unit  to  designate 
several  shatpshomets,  whose  task  it  was  to  Hu* 
jit  will  on  advancing  enemy  horsemen  and  of* 
fleers.  Lest  anyone  think  that. Suvotov  failed  to 
emphasize  the  importance  ot  fite|xtwei ,  he  or  * 
detect  his  soldiers  to  fairy  100  cat  nidges  each 
into  theirengagements  in  thesouthsu'pire.  I’m 
the  eighteenth  centtny,  this  was  a  high  basic 
load  of  ammunition.  It  was  also  .Suvotov— the 
commander  usually  ciedited  with  emphasizing 
the  bayonet  over  the  bullet— who  said,  "Inlau* 
try  fire  leads  to  victory."14 

Kmphasis  on  the  cotnplenienttuy  natute  of 
fiie|K)wcr  and  cold  steel  umlerscoted  the  no* 
l>oriuncco(  theoffense  in  training  and  piactice. 
Officers  and  soldiers  alike  were  taught  ulsvnys 
to  think  in  terms  of  going  forwaid,  of  picssing 
the  advantage.  For  Suvotov,  rctieal  was  .syn¬ 
onymous  with  treason.  The  word  was  never 
mentioned  in  training.  Officers  whositokcof  it 
directly  or  in  veiled  terms  were  severely  up¬ 
braided.  “A  step  back  waul  is  death, “  lie  said.  In 
training  tltcic  was  mi  alternative  to  going  fur- 
ward,  anti  this  was  the  exacted  standard  in 
combat.  In  battle,  be  would  not  even  |x*i mil 
one  (mutation  to  teplacc another,  lest  icliel  Ik* 
inlet  pieted  as  |X'imissimi  to  withdraw.*' 

This  approach  fosteicd  a  natural  pieotttipn- 
(ion  with  movement  and  mobility.  When  en¬ 
gaged  or  close  to  engagement,  Suvotov  insisted 
that  bis  subordinates  keep  their  formations  ad¬ 
vancing  on  the  enemy.  This  gave  the  soldieis 
something  to  think  about  other  than  their  own 
fears  and  presented  the  enemy  with  the  diffi¬ 
culty  o(  closing  svith  a  moving  target.  At  the 
same  time,  outside  the  immediate  lealm  of  the 
battlefield,  Suvorov  emphusired  rapidity  of 
movement,  a  departme  which  leinforccd  his 
emphasis  on  s|>ced.  During  a  |>eri(xl  of  static 
technology,  even  incremental  improvements 
might  produce  decisive  results,  and  this  was 
study  tlte  case  with  Sitvoiov’s  philosophy  of 
mobility.  Whenever  |>ossible  within  the  pa¬ 
rameters  of  regulations,  he  otdered  a  lighten¬ 


ing  ol  equipment  ami  uuilmms.  lie  whole- 
Item  italic  Mtp|x>ited  I’linee  <*.  A.  Fotcmkiu’s 
militaty  diess  telotms  of  1781,  which  rcpie- 
settled  a  uiiliini  inn  tlc|>nituit' horn  cm  Her  cape- 
riments  with  I'tussinn  tiuiloims.  Of  romsc, 
iheohjet  t  was  to  leilmemaiutenaiHeand  (aril- 
irate  rapid  movement.** 

To  miaiii  an  atreptahle  tlegtee  ol  pit*4!* 
cienty,  training  had  to  lx*  continuous  aim  .- 
|x*i  vised.  I'm  Suvotov,  iiaiuiug  was  a  constant 
tom  et  n,  legal  diets  ol  .season  and  <  in  utiiMant  t*. 
Ilis  men  liained  in  wittiet  and  sttmmet.  I  hey 
tiaitietl  even  while  rut  tampaign  in  a  ceaseless 
quest  to  attain  iieilettinu.  Ott  tottlmi  tlmy  in 
small  deiat  Imtems,  It  was  easy  lot  commaitdeis 
to  glow  lax  in  their  icquiicmenis  and  !m  the 
soldieis  to  glow  doll  on  daily  ouqtost  and 
gttaitl  duty.  The  antidote  was  to  insist  that 
soldieis  thill  even  in  small  gatitsons.  What 
made  them  take  the  antidote  was  ditcct  olficci 
su|K*t vision.  Suvotov  both  exhoued  ami  m- 
detetl  Itisollitets  to  lakediteci  Intel est  in  Haiti- 
ing.  lit  an  eta  when  nlliteis  telcgated  tetlimts 
as|H't is  ol  ttiMtp  tlmy  to  tlteie  scigeants.  ami 
when  leatlets  exeicisetl  tlteie  soldieis  only  in 
lait  weather.  Stnoiov’s  aetirms  lepteseitietl  a 
suhstaniial  depattine  limn  rrmiempoiaiy 
pine  lice." 

In  addition  to  emphasis  on  piogtessive  ami 
tttulintimis  liaitiing.  Smimiv  insisted  that 
iiaiuiug  should  have  bx  usand  utility.  Amtlhei 
of  his  maxims  was  that  "ttrxtps  In*  latiglil  only 
that  whit  It  was  tier  essat  y  in  r  omhat."  I  lis  pint  • 
(inti  appoint  It  to  the  manual  ol  atmsand  tapirl 
loading  wet e clear  indications  that  emlxdlislt- 
meins  wete  neiiliei  net  essat  y  not  t  olein  ted.  At 
the  same  time,  lie  insisted  that  "cvciy  soldiet 
know  his  iiintifttvei.*’**  T’liis  meant  that  nam¬ 
ing  should  he  adequate  to  teat  It  every  man 
whai  wnsom  inl  forliim  lopcifoim  in  combat. 
Ortlinaiy  chill,  mnneitveis,  and  exettis"s  wete 
stiffic ic-ui  to  impait  the  most  basic  tomhal 
skills.  However,  tiicomsiances  sometimes  te- 
quiied  depainoe  horn  loutine,  as  lot  example, 
when  cncam|>cd  hefoie  the  Turkish  foitiess  at 
hmail  in  1700,  lie  ordered  his  engineers  to 
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build  mockup  sections  of  the  forlicss  walls 
Unit  hitsoldict*  wm*  to  .stmm.  Thunks  tnratc- 
fill  -iHicatsal,  Iicfuic  Sovoiov  run  attacked, 
rath  man  knew  lo>  plate  iti  Jim  battle  oiiIci, 
ami  each  knew  Ills  assigned  task.*'’  At  lR*»t,  liat- 
lie  lielil  Mitptisc,  ami  Suvorov**  imlioaiioo 
was  to  o>e  .surprise  against  the  enemy  while 
paining  his  men  10  lie  pi  oof  against  the 
tmcx|>c<icd. 

Pet  haps  the  Inst  iustoameagainsi  theunex- 
I  Kami  Was  1  igorous  insistent  eon  thvpmsnii  of 
icatism  in  maneuvers  ami  lieltl  exercises,  Ik* 
spite  his  own  physifal  shortcomings.  Sovoiov 
gloried  in  leading  his  men  into  summer  exer¬ 
cises.  in  which  they  mancuvcfctl  in  larger  for¬ 
mations  anti  in  which  officers  gained  expe¬ 
rience  in  using  the  three  combat  arms  to¬ 
gether.  Dm  iogthecighicriilhcenitoy,  Russian 
militaiy  legulatiuus  pi  cm  i  ilicd  several  kinds  of 
exercises,  eat  It  of  whit  h  usually  began  with 
deployment  horn  man  It  foimatiuu  into  the 
battle  Im illation,  t  hanging  tlitet  linn  of  aunt  k 
01  ad vame.  then  lemming  to  matt  It  luiuia- 
lion,  hi  actor  dance  with  emphasis  oil  his  triad, 
.Sovoiov  sought  undiluted  movement  totem- 
tat  t,  a  swift  hut  attuiate  assessment  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  and  immediate  attack.  Day  after  tlay, 
his  troops  would  practice  rapid  nppioach 
marches,  deployment  (trim  the  match  either  on 
line  or  in  scpiuics,  then  advance  into  attack. 
Formations  ami  tactics  alwaysde|Kandeduuthc 
nauueof  theieiniiiiandtheaiuit  i|Kited  enemy. 
This  flexihleappitKichlotk'pluymvnt  Suvorov 
clc-uily  summed  up  in  his  1778-tiaining  in- 
strucliuns  to  the  Crimean  and  Kuban  Corps: 
“Against  tegular  forces  as  in  the  Ptussiao  war, 
against  inegularsasin  the  last  Tmkish  war.**w 
.Someiiiues  the  cxetcises  were  one-sided,  with 
no  adversarial  force;  at  othet  times  his  tnxips 
attacked  a  simulated  enemy. 

At  its  Ikisi,  however,  (mining  appoint  lied 
conditions  of  teal  comhat  in  rigoious  two- 
sided  exercises  pitting  one  forccagainst  another. 
In  this  ies|K'Ct, . Su voiov's  conn ilmtion  to  real* 
ism,  indeed,  thcpijcederlsisianfcofhis  train¬ 
ing  .system,  was  the  "attar  k  ihimigh"  (aAiviz- 


nm t  lUnknl  Apjiatcnily,  he  had  devised  this 
exercise  somewhat  later  than  his  cx|>crimeuts 
with  the  .Stt/dal  Kcgimcnt  dining  the  I7ft)s. 
Finm  the  march  hcdivideil  his  uoops  into  two 
opiHisiug  f 01  ccs,  then  ordered  them  to  deploy 
in  formations  facing  each  other  200  to  250  pates 
(canister  range)  a|>art.  The  iwo  sides  com¬ 
menced  to  attack  each  other,  stopping  at  pre¬ 
scribed  intervals  to  fire  blank  volleys  against 
their  mock  adversaries  and  finally  launching  a 
headlong  Iwyonci  assault.  To  retain  momen¬ 
tum  as  the  <  omliutaots  approached  each  other, 
Suvorov  instructed  itis  soldiers  not  to  slow 
llieir  | Kite,  hut  at  the  last  moment  tostrp  to  the 
right  half  a  imrc,  raise  their  wca|xms,  ami  |>ass 
thiough  the  narrow  gaps  in  opening  files,  A 
.shoit  distant  elicyuiHl  the  line  of  mock  contact, 
the  soldiers  wheeled  about  to  face  their  oppo- 
items  mite  again.  The  exercise  was  rciieutetl 
until  letentimt  of  cohesion,  momentum,  and 
hitting  |>ower  liecamc  automatic." 

Toappioximaic  the  conditions  of  combat  as 
closely  as  iMissilde.  Suvorov  often  iocoriuiiatetl 
cavalry  and  at  littery  into  his  “attack  through" 
exercises.  The  crash  of  blank  cannon  fire,  the 
drumming  of  hoofs,  the  flash  of  liayouct  and 
suIkt,  the  din  and  •smoke  of  mock  battle— all 
injected  :i  heavy  dose  of  realism  into  the  exer¬ 
cises.  Sovoiov  lielicvcd  that  ihcie  was  no  better 
way  Imih  to  instruct  cavalry  in  the  intricacies  of 
attac  king  infantry  ami  to  instill  in  infauny  the 
necessary  steadiness  to  ward  olf  cavalry. 

Realism  also  multiplied  die  iwssibility  of 
danger,  and  eyewitnesses  record  injuries  and 
even  fatalities  resulting  from  the  "attack 
through"  exercises.  In  179),  Denis  Davydov 
tccoided  Suvorov’s  reaction  to  his  subordi¬ 
nates'  concern  river  the  iiossiliility  of  injuring 
Itis  troops  in  training.  "God  lie  with  them,"  he 
muttered,  "I  will  kill  four,  five,  ten  men;  [but)  I 
will  leach  four,  five,  ten  thousand.""  Thus, 
Siivoiuv  accepted  the  probability  of  injuries 
and  even  fatalities  but  rationaliied  costs  by  as¬ 
serting  that  minor  losses  in  today's  training 
would  prevent  fur  greater  ones  in  tomorrow's 
combat.  Indeed,  records  in  which  Suvorov  re- 
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iwaicdly  MSMrrlctl  his  concern  uvci  Ids  111111’.% 
welfare  reveal  that  lie  licit!  slicir  welMteiug  in 
high  tegatd. Trained  soldici*  wetc  simply  ton 
valuable  10  lo%c  to  ntmcomlial  causes.  At  tilt* 
same  time,  however,  rigmon*  training  was  the 
best  iiismancc  that  they  wotihl  survive  in  root* 
l«il  ami  cmcigc  victorious,  l-ar  liimi  being  the 
nitrating  brute,  Suvoiov  placet!  his  emphasis 
tm  the  ultimate  concent— gelling  his  men 
tluough  combat  successfully." 

Kralisticeaeiciscsantl  icttos|HS  lion  ptovltletl 
the  opiKMiimity  to  insiiml  olliteis  in  their 
lolcsantl  missions.  I  leuigetl  his  officers  to 'eatl 
history  ami  from  the  |mt  to  choose  miliiaiy 
heroes  whose  euiccts  were  woitliy  of  cnmla* 
lion.  ForSovotov,  miliiaiy  history  wasa  school 
for  tactical  instruction.  "Without  the  Itcacon  of 
history— tactics  gto|KS  in  thctlatk,"  he  said." 
Whether  by  history  of  aficr-aciiou  ic views,  lie 
emphasized  his  officers'  tliieci  sti|xr  visoi  y  sole 
in  the  comluct  of  training.  At  the  entl  of  each 
day's  exercise,  Suvoiov  would  call  his  officets 
together,  piesent  a  commomsvnse  evaluation 
of  the  lessons  demonstrated,  jxiim  out  metis 
that  ucesleil  impiovemem,  ami  dole  out  etpial 
ipiautitics  of  piaiscaud  admonition.  Although 
he  was  never  known  to  lie  an  easy  tasknuotei. 
he  was  uospaiiug  in  his  praise  ul  those  who 
discharges!  theii  duties  intelligently  and  con¬ 
scientiously." 

TllKput|x>seofall  the  training? 
The  intent  was  to  create  disciplines!  soldiers 
who  took  sttength  from  a  firm  sense  of  their 
own  identities  and  loyalties,  and  who  1  endued 
confidence  in  theirability  to  succeed  iueombat 
because  they  were  sure  of  themselves,  (heir 
ioIcs, and  (heir  leaders.  One  Kuiopeun  miliiaiy 
observersuinincdupihesituationin  1799alter 
observing  the  Russians  (rain  in  1101  (hem  Italy, 
lie  said  that  "the  Iasi  soldier  who  (alls  initlei 
[Suvorov's]  influence  knows  in  pnieliec  and 
theory  his  job  in  combat  better  than  it  is  known 
in  any  Etiro|>ean  army  in  peacetime. . . .  And  if 
a  man  is  convinced  dial  surprise  is  im|>ossible, 


and  it  in  addition  he  knows  what  in  do  in  Id' 
own  modest  splicie— hetatuioi  lie  defeated,  lie 
t  annul  Inn  lie  vh  tot  ions.""1  This  uiieiiiatitm. 
when  tnnplnl  with  .Suvmov's  tiiad  o|  sjienl. 
assessment,  and  hitting  jmwet,  went  a  long 
way  to  explain  the  Mittess  of  Russian  atones 
which  fought  ondei  tliegiiome*likegeneiali>* 
simo  who  would  stihscriocutlybet  note  idealized 
and  idoli/cd  in  Russian  and  Soviet  militaiv 
histoty. 

Aotl,  iiutml,  the  lessons  hate  1101  fieeii  b»t 
00  Mili'tipieut  geneiatioiis.  Those  who  hinght 
with  Smtiiov  kept  Ins  mcnunics  and  methods 
alive,  il  only  (01  a  time.  Ily  llieemlol  the  IKItK. 
a  ncwgenciation  cmeiged  to  relive  the  mastei  S 
cattiiKtigrtsttod  suggest  lelotttts  in  Ids  .spit  it.  Ily 
the  IHtHl.s,  isolated  disciples  such  as  I),  A.  Mill* 
ruin  gave  way  10  a  whole  .school  of  admiieis 
and  imitutuis  Its!  by  the  indefatigable  M.  I. 
Dtagomimv,  one  of  thegteat  moiling  s|>e<inl* 
ists  of  modem  miliiaiy  histoty.  Although  Din* 
gomitov  exaggerated  the  signifitame  id  the 
bayonet  mulct  modem  battle  timdilintis.  he 
did  mm  h  to  impmvc  lltetpialily ol  tiaiuing  in 
a  oiass*i  oust  tipi  amty.'*  In  IUIH.  l,eoio  pie* 
scribed  that  thepiim  i|K»l  iiisom  liimal  at  tit  les 
of  Siivomt's  "Ail  <d  Viiimy"  be  imoi|minied 
into  die  Handbook  ol  the  Red  Aliny  Suldiei 
(Knnhht  /n«<moAioiri/.utf.Stivometeoiaimiiii 
(ousiaui  somre  of  impiiaiion  Instil  thiotigh 
the  Dying  |H'iiod  ol  miliiaiy  modemi/atimi  in 
the  tt)20snml  '30sanddiuiugihemaimatioi>,d 
Soviet  miliiaiy  ail  in  ihcCieai  Paliiuth  War. 
His  example  icmnins  an  iinpoiiam  |Kiim  o! 
dc|Kimm'ioMOUiem|x>iniy.s|K-<i:distsonir.uu* 
iog,  including  so<  It  pmmiiiciuligmcsas  (ado- 
nei  Ceneial  M.  A.  (Jaieev.'*  And  ii  1  onld  haidly 
be  otherwise.  In  die  wools  of  A.  A.  Kumnmv, 
Suvoiov's  im|K»ttuiicc  lies  not  only  in  his  em¬ 
phasis  on  piogiessivv  iiainiug  and  Militiiutle 
(owaol  the  soldier  I1111  also  in  die  stress  011 
simplicity,  elm  ily,  and  lealism.  Kumnmv  ion* 
eludes  that,  "such  ns|>ccts  of  his  |x‘dagogiial 
system  . . .  sound  fully  amiem|x>iaiy.*'w 

The  classics  aie  always  iikxIciii.  To  inulei- 
stand  Sitvoiov  hoin  an  Amciiinu  |ieis|ie<live. 
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ti  would  iKrns  if  a  single  man  combined  within 
himself  (lie  milii:uy-|Kd:igogicid  ttttt  Unites  of 
Ihuon  I*.  W.  von  Steuben.  IV.mcix  Marion,  and 
Naihanacl r 'ccnc.and  then  dcmonsiraicd  ,‘hai 
the  same  »«<t  Unites  remain  eternally  appro* 
piialc  10  modern  circumstances. 

.Such  trainers  and  fighters  arc  the  stuff  of 
legend,  anti  indeed,  one  Russian  legend  has  it 
that  Suvorov  never  really  died,  that  he  rests  in  a 
deep  sleep  to  awaken  when  Rtissia  is  threatened 
hy  grave  military  danger.4*  To  the  extent  that 
ics|X>nsc  to  military  challenge  in  an  age  of 
modern,  mass  armies  tests  on  the  ability  either 
to  field  large  numbers  of  trained  soldiers  im¬ 
mediately  or  to  create  them  fast— as  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Great  Patriotic  War— |>ci  haps  the  spirit  of 
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